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Social life is possible only because there are those 
willing to be wounded for the transgressions of 
others. ; ‘2 

k * * a 
Rioting. 

It will be a siistaleal if the country as a whole fails to 
appreciate the seriousness of the recent most deplorable 
riots in some of the Native townships on the Rand. It is 


true that they were local and seemed attributable in the ' 


first instance to local grievances, real or imaginary ; but 
they must be accepted as symptomatic of a serious unrest 


that prevails much farther afield than the areas immediately | 


involved. , 
Nevertheless it is ymportant also to realise that the vio- 
lence was confined to a relatively small section of thé people 
and that even in the places where it was wildest, the great 
majority of them were quietly at home or else putting what 
distance they could between themselves and the violence 
they.abhorred. The rioting was severe and the. damage 
serious, but infinitely worse destruction: would have 


resulted had the people been behind it in anything but . 


comparatively small numbers. It has got to be realised 
that the great majority of these urban Africans are decent, 
law-abiding folk. People who ask ‘“‘ Why, then, did they 
not suppress the lawless minority ?”’ 


tough gangster element in their midst in one of two ways. 
They may take the law into their own hands by means of 


some “‘ vigilante”’ organisation, a method which the author- - 
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See 9s i FS... 
Awakening in Britain 47. theeanents 


?’’ may be invited to.: 
reflect that these peaceful citizens can only deal with a. 


- ities would not tolerate for a moment.; or they must rely _ 


upon the. police., But unfortunately they, know only toa. 
well that the operations of the police are precisely, what , 
most surely kindle into flame the blind and stupid fury of, 
So, finding themselves in a cleft stick, they . 
sit quiet and many of them suffer when the violence breaks 
out. 
* * * * 

The remedy. ; 

The core of this festering aiechiee seems to be a nucleus 
of rootless, _shiftless, undisciplined ne’er-do-wells, who. 
have little difficulty in finding .refuge in the crowded 
warrens which pass as Native townships. Here they. live. 
by their wits, .their light fingers, the terror of their evil , 
name and, on all too frequent occasions, their knives. . 
With conditions as they are around them they can success- 
fully evade the earnest and continuous attentions of. the; 
police, for a considerable time. at any rate. Dozens of 
them.are rounded up and dealt with, but new recruits are , 
plentiful and their numbers do not:appear to diminish . 
much. “Yet the peace and security of the community © 
depends first of all upon their: being rooted out effectively, 
and without delay, which, in turn, will depend largely... 
upon the measure of co-operation which the police can... 
succeed in obtaining from the law-abiding majority by-. 
concentrating on the real criminals and by supporting their, . 
vigorous action against them. with invincible courtesy 
towards all other, Non-Europeans.. They have an extra- . 
ordinarily difficult task, but. we believe that they can do it . 
if the leadership is right, the. discipline strict and the per- , 
sonnel purged of all who prove themselves stupid or brutal, . . 

%* hae i a meee, ell 
The fat of Indifference, is Jueek ; 

Then there is the more general ama to. the iin 
happenings in. these distraught townships—the .horrible ., 
overcrowding, the degrading conditions of life, the crimin- , 
al unconcern which tolerates them—about which so , 
much is said and written. Let.us remember to our shame , 
that this is an old, old story.: It:is all of eight years since , 
an exceptionally strong commission. brought out a, terrible, 
report on.Crime.on the Witwatersrand: ‘‘ The. conse- .. 
quences” it warned us, “ of. many. years of indifference, . 
half-measures or «measures whose: intellectual content 
never aspired to rise above the conception of more and. 
larger prisons, more, and more, frequent floggings . and 
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more (or less) spare diet, have been to produce a Native 
population of industrial serfs, called on to perform the un- 
skilled labour of civilisation under exacting conditions and 
at wages which keep it chronically on the verge of destitu- 
tion and produce the Native criminal.” 

* * * * 
Amplius et vehementer. 

Since then a great deal has been done, all sorts of help- 
ful enterprises have been set on foot and much valuable 
experience has been gained of policies and measures which 
produce excellent results. We know what works and 
what does not work far better than we did. There are 
splendid recruits for social service among the Non-Euro- 
peans and every year more and more of them are getting a 
first-rate training. Only it all needs to be pressed forward 
on a larger scale and with greater sense of urgency. There 
is, iN our opinion, good reason to be confident that if only 
we can eschew political nostrums and will-o’-the-wisps, 
see the great human task steadily and whole, face the 
immediate cost, (which must ultimately save enormously 
in other directions), and go forward with resolution and 
goodwill which will brook no discouragement, we shall 
win through and banish the jungle. 

* = * * * 
But what of Communism ? 

It is surely a bit old-fashioned in 1950 to blame our 
troubles upon witches ; vet there is evidence today in high 
places of a tendency to do just that, with Communism as 
Enemy Witch No. 1. But Communism is much more a 
consequence than a cause. Its philosophy is inadequate 
and hateful. Its passion, though, is a dangerous enemy 
in the face of smugness and unconcern. Its most favour- 
able medium of culture is frustration. For this reason its 
best ally in South Africa is an unwitting one, the present 
policy of the powers that be. The Secretary of Native 
Affairs may cherish the illusion that there is “‘ little need to 
worry about frustration ” and his chief may attach import- 
ance to the people who imagine that it is education that is 
training the Natives to become Communist, but to us these 
attitudes seem to encourage the very evil that they hate. 
Until there is a policy that does not merely deprive but goes 
out to meet the natural and reasonable aspirations of the 
African—something more, that is, than merely what the 
White man in his superior and selfish wisdom thinks to be 
good for him (and safe for himself)—why should we be 
surprised if in something like despair he lends an ear to the 
siren song of Moscow? If we are to make South Africa 
unhealthy for Communism, it will not be by more string- 
ent police action but by going all out to ensure reasonable 
conditions of life for everybody. 

* * * % *% 
Hardly adequate. 
The Minister of Native Affairs made what was, pre- 
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sumably, a considered statement last month on the subject 
of the present-day trends among the African population 
and the policy of the Government in regard to them. In 
one respect at least he showed himself accommodating, for 
he agreed that it might be well if all the political parties 
should come together for the consideration of most matters 
of Native policy, the question of political rights being 
allowed to stand over for the present. He did not appear 
to want to insist, as did the Prime Minister in 1948, that 
the basis of any such joint discussion should be the Govern- 
ment’s conception of apartheid. This seems to us to be 
an advance and to argue sincerity and courage on his 
part. But nevertheless the speech as a whole seemed to 
many to be very inadequate. Parts of it were palpably 
evasive, others frankly revealed fear as the basis of policy. 
There was a tilt at “‘ wrong education’ and, by implica- 
tion, a desire that the Natives should have fewer children. 
In replying to the debate Senator Ballinger, who had 
moved the motion which started it, expressed his regret 
that the Minister had not “‘ moved with the times,” and 
the criticism was very much to the point, for there was a 
Rip van Winkle touch about some of the things Mr. 
Jansen said. He talked, for instance, about “‘ reconstruct- 
ing tribal customs ”’ and suggested that “‘ even the Natives 
in the urban areas should be kept alive to the customs of 
their tribes.” This sort of thing is just not good enough. 
If one could imagine Nathaniel Hawthorne’s romantic 
ancient waking up in South Africa, itis conceivable, perhaps, 
that he might be regarded as venerable enough to qualify 
for election to the Senate, but it would be unfortunate if 
he were given a cabinet post. 
* * * * 

So far, so good. 

There is some measure of relief throughout the country 
over the news that the recent conference between Indian, 
Pakistan and South African representatives has been able 
to agree to recommend the convening of a round-table 
conference ‘‘ to explore all possible ways and means of 
settling the Indian question in the Union of South Africa.” 
The statement issued to the public asserts that the atmos- 
phere was “ cordialeand sympathetic ’’ and the discussion 
“frank and friendly,” but it is significant that all three 
parties were concerned to place on record that their deci- 
sion must not be regarded as in any way prejudicing their 
standpoints in regard to the question of domestic jurisdic- 
tion. 

It is difficult to find much cause for optimism, for there 
is not the slightest hint that either side showed the least 
willingness for any scrap of compromise. The one thing 
really clear is that all three parties were anxious to avoid 
responsibility for a deadlock at this early stage—which is a 
somewhat slender nail on which to hang any sanguine 
hopes. The date and meeting-place of the conference are 
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subject to further consultation between the governments, 

and there is no mention of any suggested agenda. Mean- 

while it is most earnestly to be hoped that sincere goodwill 

will be cultivated and every kind of provocation avoided. 
* *x * * 

The Native Building Workers’ Bill. 

The much advertised measure designed to foster and 
control the training of Natives in Building has been intro- 
duced in the House of Assembly. So far as we are aware 
no prior consultation with any representative Native body 
has been attempted. The bill provides for training 
Africans to build exclusively for their own people and in 
Native areas. ‘The Minister is to have an Advisory Board 
and with its help he will decide what the nature and scope 
of the training are to be and what wages the men are to earn 
when they are.trained. There will, no doubt, be consider- 
able debate in Parliament on the measure and the utmost 
possible stress will be laid upon its beneficial aspects. It 
is at least something that such training is contemplated by 
the Government. But there must not be any surprise in 
that quarter if certain aspects or inevitable results of the 
measure come in for severe criticism. 'To many people it 
seems a sad commentary on the general situation in the 
Union that such a bill should be introduced at all. More- 
over, it is painfully clear that it carries the all too familiar 
hall-mark of deprivation which authenticates so much of 
the prevailing policy of apartheid. For one thing it 
definitely limits the range of the training to be given, which 
is not to be a full training. It is to turn out only semi- 
skilled men, and presumably it must be inferred that full 
training for Africans is to become illegal—a very iniquitous 


and terrible thing. Furthermore, it is bound to create 


unwarrantable hardship for hundreds of Africans—not to 
mention great numbers of European householders—in 
that it is intended to put a stop to the employment of 
Native painters and general handymen on European owned 
buildings. The widely used African odd-job men are 
definitely to be excluded from the work on which many of 
them earn decent money and support their families. Most 
of it is work for which equally competent European labour 
is unobtainable, but under this bill a European house- 
holder may be fined £100 or sent to gaol for a year if he 
uses a Native workman on some petty job which happens 
to be defined as “‘ skilled.” 

The one good thing that can be said about the bill is that 
it looks in the right direction. For this reason it may help 
towards providing more housing for Africans, and may 
also eventually be found to lead to the defeat of the main 
purpose of its designers, by proving to be the small initial 
breach in the wall built up by white fear and selfishness 
against the African building craftsman. But it is to be 
hoped that something much less restrictive will emerge 
from under the hands of our legislators. This is, perhaps, 
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unduly optimistic. It is significant that already strong 
opposition to it has been voiced by the Building Workers 
Industrial Union, on grounds, it is hardly necessary to 
add, very different from those suggested above. 

* * * * 
A 600% Increase—in Private Gaols. 

A question in the House of Assembly last month drew 
from the Minister of Justice the information that wonderful 
progress has been fostered by the present Government on 
behalf of the African people in one respect at least. It isa 
commonly heard criticism that so little of a constructive 
character is being done for them under the prevailing 
regime, but here is something positive to give the lie to 
such a charge. Since May, 1948 the number of private 
gaols has been increased from one to seven! ‘Two are in 
Middelburg (Transvaal), three in Bethal, one in Witbank 
and one in Bellville. It stirs the heart to learn that no 
fewer than 815 Non-Europeans were in the happy posi- 
tion of being able to celebrate Christmas in them. Doubt- 
less they had some Christmas cheer, but no credence is to 
be attached to the rumour that their cup of contentment 
was filled to overflowing when a goodwill choir of employers 
and gaolers sang Lovelace to them : : 

“* Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage: 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage.”’ 
* * *- * 
Colour Bar in the Nursing Act. 

The Nursing profession in South Africa has for some 
time been wanting sundry alterations in the Nursing Act 
under which it works. To meet this desire the Minister 
of Health has drafted an amending Act introducing many 
of the changes which the nurses have asked for. But in 
addition he has taken it upon himself to do something 
which the profession has never asked for and has intro- 
duced a colour bar into the new Act in the form of a clause 
making it impossible for any Non-European ever to sit on 
the executive of the Nursing Association or on its Govern- 
ing Council. We think his action very regrettable indeed 
both because it is calculated. to create unnecessary and 
mischievous conflict in the profession and also because it 
makes it impossible to secure for it the most representative 
and effective Governing Council. We regret no less the 
way in which the Minister has set about the matter. He 
has given no warning of his proposal and has made no 
effort adequately or correctly to consult the organisations 
concerned. And now, in consequence, the fat is in the 
fire. The Western Province Branch of the S.A. Nursing 
Association has passed a unanimous resolution condemning 
the colour bar clause and the Port Elizabeth Branch has 
done the same by a large majority. We agree with Mrs. 
Ballinger who has said that “it is going to cause untold 
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harm and do irreparable damage to the nursing profession 
pas rieen’ _. where up to now peace has prevailed.”’ 
* * * * 


Townward Drift of Africans in Southern Rhodesia. 

From Bulawayo’s census of Africans resident in its 
Native townships in the latter half of 1949 emerges striking 
evidence of how the world-wide phenomenon of the drift 
to the towns is to be found in the newer countries no less 
than in the older. In thirteen years the total African 
population has more than trebled itself, the increase in 
women and children being especially noticeable, with per- 
centage increases of 227 and 500 respectively. 

These latter figures suggest at any rate that the urban 
African community is becoming both more stable and 
better balanced. In 1936 there were more than three men 
to every woman and only one child for every five adults. 
Today the men are little more than double the women in 
number and there are two children for every three adults. 
Clearly the proportions in this urban population are 
moving rapidly towards a more healthy balance, at any rate 
as far as mere figures go. 

* * * *k 


Causes for Concern. 


But figures, unfortunately, do not tell the whole story. 


There is reason for grave anxiety about the conditions in 
which these greatly increased numbers live. Here is the 
same situation as we have witnessed in so many cities in 
the Union. The growth of population has outrun aware- 
ness of it and the consequent provision of fundamental 
amenities. The results are very disquieting, more partic- 
ularly in regard to the adolescents, among whom the ill 
effects of unsatisfactory: living conditions are apt to be 
most conspicuous. It is some years since the Federation 
of African Welfare Societies brought the seriousness of the 
swiftly developing situation to the notice of the Govern- 
ment and the public, and made important recommenda- 
tions for meeting it. It has had to wait some time for any 
hopeful reaction, but realisation is dawning at last, so that 
the Secretary for Internal Affairs could say in his most 
recent annual report, “ Native juvenile delinquents in the 
urban areas, where they are growing up without training, 
discipline, home life or the tribal and other influences 
which go towards the making of good citizens, 
are likely to become a major problem.”’ 

The African Welfare Societies are pressing vigorously 
for action in order that the fundamental causes of delin- 
quency may be dealt with preventively. Their programme 
is practical and comprehensive. It pleads for adequate 
housing, (especially for families,) improved educational 
facilities, African Probation Officers, schools for difficult 
youths anda reformatory for confirmed delinquents, the 
development of leisure time activities, and last, but by no 
means least, stricter control over the number of juveniles 
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coming to urban areas in search of employment. 
an impossible programme and would cost far less than the 
steps and institutions which would be required to deal with 
an established evil. 

* * * * 
Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones. 

We have learnt with great regret of the death in New 
York at the age of seventy-six of this distinguished servant 
of his fellow men of all races and colours. His services to 
humanity, and notably to Africans in all parts of the con- 
tinent, were of superlative value because inspired by a 
loving spirit which inevitably set others on fire. A career 
which meant so much for Africa, more, probably, than that 
of any other man of his time, merits far more than a brief 
paragraph, and we shall attempt a worthier appraisal of it 
in our April number, assisted by some of the tributes paid 
to him by men of note who were his friends. ; 

* * * * 


Christian Council Conference Report. 


In July of last year the Christian Council of South 


Africa held at Rosettenville, Johannesburg, a conference 
for the consideration of ‘‘ The Christian Citizen ina 
Multi-Racial Society.”” The report of this Conference, 
with the main addresses and with aids to study and dis- 
cussion, has recently appeared, and we commend it to the 
close attention of all our readers. Several of the addresses 
are of outstanding quality. Much of the ground covered 
may be familiar to students of the South African racial 
situation, but there are facts which are new. For example, 
in a brief account of one of the discussions we have the 
following: ‘The Church cannot save the soul at the 
expense of the body. In the country to-day it is very 
difficult to preach the Gospel because people are so much 
in need and often believe that the Church is doing nothing 
for them. 

“To speak as though the Church’s failure was respon- 
sible for prevailing conditions is to ignore the facts. For 
example, the Native reserves in the Transkei are over- 
stocked with cattle, yet a veterinary survey had revealed 
that twenty per cent of the population had no cattle at all, 
and could not plough ; fifty-two per cent had not more 
than five head , ninety to ninety-two per cent had not more 
than ten head ; eight per cent of the population owned the 
rest and exploited their position.” 

The report may be had from the Secretary of the Chris- 
tian Council, Rev. S. G. Pitts, 56 Sarel Cilliers Street, 
Strand, C.P. for 1/6. 

* * * , 

I know from my own experience, as well as from 

that of all troubled souls, that it is solely our own 


self-conceit which is at the root of all our dis-. 


quietude. 
Luther, 


It is not 
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Gretna Green in South Africa 


a HERE is much criticism of these ‘ Gretna Green’ 


alliances in Cape Town—on the part of our Cate- 
chists and Preachers—who do not at all approve of by- 
passing the parents and their Jobola requirements ; they 
say there is no security for the girls should their husbands 
drop them or fail in their duty to support them.” (Letter 
to Cape Town from the Transkei.) 

Many will share the regrets and the anxieties of these 
good men. Father Callaway used to love to write and to 
talk in praise of okusesikweni—‘‘ that which is according to 

“custom ;”’ and in what could all good custom be more 
desirable than in the arranging and carrying out of a 
marriage ? What can be better than to hear of Nozaku- 
saku doing his part, taking with him a friend, and driving 
before him at least one fat ox (which he modestly refers to 
as a calf) on his first visit to the girl’s father to prove that 
he really means business ; and to see the cattle gradually 
passing over from the young man’s home to the home of 
his future wife—for this is holding him to his purpose and 
restraining him from fickleness in hi affections, and it is 
going to be the girl’s security in the future, and an acknow- 
ledgement of her value ; then to see the timely consent of 
the girl’s parents, and (dare we say it ?) the marriage taking 
place at the young man’s home (for that also is, truly 
speaking, according to custom) with only one marriage 
feast, and the social festivities finishing within a reasonable 
period of time ; and what is more delightful than seeing 
Makoti, newly come to her Umszi, suddenly grown up in 
the suitable attire of a young wife, and cheerfully sub- 
mitting to the kindly care and training of a good mother- 
in-law ? 

What a distressing contrast it is to all this when we hear 
(for example) that Tandiwe has quite suddenly disappeared 
from her home ; it is said that the people do not see her, 
they do not know where she is, and they are looking for 
her. The only information about her is that someone saw 
her getting on to the lorry that goes to the railhead fifteen 
miles away. There is nothing that can be done about it ; 
the headman may be sympathetic but he will be quite 
powerless to help ; to inform the police, (and they perhaps 
are ten miles off), would do about as much good as to tell 
them one had lost a fowl. We simply have to resign our- 
selves to life without Tandiwe, and to wait till information 
comes from the place to which she has gone. And so in 
course of time a letter comes from Cape Town to say that 
Tandiwe is there and that she is married to Lutando. 
Completely ignoring all the long processes of custom the 
young.couple have taken the shortest possible cut-to the 
married state. And all. of this is the more distressing 
when we know the kind of life they will be living together, 
whether it be ina dirty back room, shared with another 


couple or two in a Cape Town slum ; or whether they find 
a place to stay in the degraded life of a dilapidated ‘ pon- 
dokkie’ (also shared with others) amongst the bushes 
far away on the sandy Cape Flats. It may happen that 
Lutando eventually takes his wife, Tandiwe, to his home 
up-country, But it may also happen that time passes on, 
and even the years go by, and still no dowry is paid ; and 
so it may even happen at last that Tandiwe, feeling herself 
regarded as of no value after all, goes back to her people 
taking the little children with her, who, according to 
custom, in the absence of dowry, belong to her. 

It would be rash, indeed, ever to encourage young people 
to get married in this way, and on every such occasion 
there is cause for much regret. Yet there is a good deal to 
be said in the direction of explanation and excuse, and not 
a little by way of laying the responsibility on the older folk. 

There can be little doubt that some such “ Gretna 
Green”’ marriages take place because the custom of 
lobola has in recent times been so largely and increasingly 
misused by parents and guardians. Not only is dowry 
called for nowadays in money as well as, or even instead of, 
in cattle; and not only is the dowry often squandered 
straight away to meet the extravagant expenses of the 
marriage or the existing debts at the store, but the amount 
required from the young man is often far in excess of what 
is warranted by the occasion. Thus marriage is delayed 
and an undue strain put upon the young couple. A young 
man going home from Cape Town, having paid ‘sufficient 
dowry, and ‘fully expecting the consent of the parents to 
his marriage with their daughter, went in disappointment 
to his priest for a Church letter with which to go back to 
Cape Town for yet another period ; the girl’s people were 
still asking for a further twenty sheep and a horse and 
saddle, and there was no other way. Even when the 
girl’s parents express themselves satisfied with the amount 
of dowry paid it is not unknown for them to continue post- 
poning their consent to the marriage so that the two young 
people eventually ‘‘ elope”’ ; then, of course, the marriage 
has to be a quiet one, and the parents have succeeded in | 
what was all the while their aim— the avoidance of the big 
expenses of a proper marriage. 

These proceedings alone, which are not unobserved by 
the young, may well account sometimes for the runaway 
marriage by the short cut, so much regretted by the 
preachers and: the catechists. These men no doubt will 
admit this ; indeed, it is not impossible that some of the 
older ones: amongst them, with married daughters; may 
even find their own consciences -a little aneeey.® ‘on the 
subject as they look back. is 

Another factor of the present time, likely to cause ethese 
runaway marriages, at least in Cape Town, is that that:-city, 
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and a wide area round it, has now long been a “ closed 
area’’ to Africans, together with the fact that there are, 
already there, a large number of Africans unemployed. 
This state of things means a new difficulty to the young 
men working there who want to get married. It may be 
easy enough for them to go home; but the difficulty for 
many of them is in getting back. Some there are who do 
get home and marry there in the customary way, and then 
succeed in returning to their work in town. But with 
many the conditions of their work are such that they dare 
not take the risk. If they go home on leave they may lose 
their job while there, and if that happens they cannot get 
back ; and if they do succeed by some illicit means in get- 
ting back they are unlikely to get another job ; moreover 
they are then liable to arrest for being in town. What 
wonder then that they get engaged in town, or by means of 
a letter, or a message through a friend (with the money for 
the journey), they beckon to a young lady at home to come 
to town and get married there? What wonder that the 
young lady accepts the invitation with alacrity ? Even so, 
owing to the law, she will only get to town by some kind of 
* ruse ;” but love is ever ingenious, and she will probably 
not be long in getting there. 

But over and above these considerations there must also 
be taken into account the strong influence, on the young 
men in tawn, of the educated African already there, who 
has got—(if one may borrow a phrase)—the “new 
look; ’? who regards the present age as a new age, and 
whose “‘ look ’’ is definitely away from ‘“‘ Native Custom ”’ 
as belonging to the age that is past. ‘‘ It belongs” he says 
“to the tribal life of the country, and life for the African 
today is in the detribalized life of the town ; there is no 
future for the African in the country ; for him it is a thing 
of the past, and with it the Native Customs that belong 
there.” So, if you continue saying that a man should 
lobola for his wife, and that she cannot be happy if he does 
not, the man with the “ new look” will challenge you by 
saying: ‘Why not? The young wife will be quite happy 
without dowry so long as she stays with her husband in 
town ; it is only up-country where she will be made to feel 
unhappy, because it is only there that these antiquated 
notions survive in.the minds of the people. The mistake 
she makes is in going back to the country.”’ This advan 
ced type of African goes so far as to say that the custom of 
lobola, the paying of cattle or money for a wife is an un- 
reasonable custom, for, when a man is preparing to marry, 
and to ‘‘ set up house”’ and to make a home, he needs to 
lay by money and not to part with it. Here we see the 
sharp contrast between the present and the past, for in the 
old life from which the custom of lobola comes, there was 
no need of “ setting up house,” or making a home, when 
taking a wife, for the wife came into the home that was 
already there, And it needs to be remembered that the 
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custom of lobola comes from a polygamous people, that is 
to say the African heathen, whereas we are dealing with a 
monogamous community, that is to say the Christianized 
Africans. 

Furthermore it is said by those who take this view that 
the custom of lobola enslaves the wife ; so much so that, - 
whatever was said at marriage about community of property, 
if a dispute arises, the very fact that dowry was paid for the 
wife makes her case one to be dealt with according to 
Native Custom ; and Native Custom will pronounce all 
that she has to be the property of her husband’s family, 
and herself technically speaking their ward. The men of 
this type, then, avoid paying dowry if they possibly can ; 
if they have to do so they are ashamed of it arfd do not want 
it known by their friends ; and as for the girls of this type 
they strongly dislike the custom, and if dowry has been 
paid for them they simply do not want the subject men- 
tioned. 

So much for the ‘‘ new look ”’ of the educated African in 
the town ; it is far from general at present, but it is un- 
doubtedly there, (and it remains to be seen whether those 
who hold it will be consistent when the time comes for 
their own daughters to be sought in marriage.) And to- 
gether with this ““ new look,” with which the young men 
from the country are confronted, thére is an ever increasing 
population of Africans born in town, of town parents, to 
whom “‘ Native Custom ’”’ as observed in the country is 
entirely unknown. It has never come into their lives. 
The young men from the country are thus finding in the 
town not only dislike of Native Custom but also complete 
ignorance of it ; and many of them are, quite unconsciously 
perhaps, and unintentionally, but gradually and inevitably, 
becoming town dwellers, and absorbing the attitude of the 
town dweller towards the old life in the country. Was it 
not said at the recent Missionary Conference of the Church 
of the Province that it is only a matter of time for all 
African marriages to be of the kind which at present is 
causing the people in the country so much anxiety ? 

But whether the runaway is excusable or not, there 
seems no other course for the clergy in town but to accept 
such couples when they present. themselves for marriage. 
It is a matter for thankfulness that they do so present them- 
selves to the Church ; and, things having gone so far, it 
seems useless and even dangerous to start talking about 
sending the girl back home; on the contrary it seems a 
matter of urgency, in the circumstances, that the young 
people be married without delay. 

For consider the position of the girl in town who comes, 
like this, straight from the distant country of her home. 
She may (to take an actual case) be found in one of a 
cluster of dilapidated “‘ pondokkies ” in surroundings of 
indescribable immorality and dirt. From within the 
room, where her fiancé has put her to stay, one looks 
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through the low and irregular doorway. Across a filthy 
bit of yard, littered with stale domestic garbage, are some 
old and rickety public privies, used indiscriminately by 
men and women, while the dirty narrow gaps between the 
““pondokkies ’’ are used by men for minor purposes, and 
little children do, in that dirty little yard, as many little 
children do about their homes upon the wide and open 
veld. From behind a ragged and unwashed curtain, slung 
on a sagging piece of twine across the back of this room, 
there emerges a degraded looking young woman (from a 
_Chief’s family up-country) followed by the sounds of an 
infant on the bed behind the curtain. Opposite the bed 
of the newly arrived girl is another bed ; above it hangs a 
pair of trousers, a collar and a tie; here sleeps the cousin 
of the girl’s fiancé, who is here to guard her. This he 
may do so long as he knows that her marriage is pending, 
and provided that it comes off.soon. Meantime, while 
her fiancé and his cousin are far away at work all day, 
disreputable men are all the time slouching about ready 
enough to make improper approaches to any young girl 
fresh from the country ; and she can only keep them off by 
her constant refusal to enter into conversation. Clearly, 
as it has been said, things having reached such a pitch, it is 
important to get the young pair married with the least 
possible delay. However much the clergy may realize the 
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dangers ahead they cannot at this stage make any attempt 
to put the marriage off. 

So the ceremony is performed, perhaps very quietly and 
with no one there except the witnesses. And the white 
veil may sometimes be worn, for not every such marriage 
is overdue. And, in favour of such marriages, it may at 
least be said that they are wholly free from the immoral- 
ities and the heathenism which characterize so many of the 
Christian marriages up-country which are carried through 
“according to custom.’ The drunkenness and the 
fighting, and the improper intercourse, which not infre- 
quently occur on such occasions, are a scandal to the 
heathen ; and the custom which ignores the efficacy of the 
Christian marriage ceremony, and insists on the necessity 
of the Umtshato before the young couple may be regarded 
as properly married (often a matter of several days) is a 
flagrant continuance of heathenism and a denial of Chris- 
tian truth. 

Such blemishes at least are entirely absent from these 
“Gretna Green”’ marriages, which, though regrettable 
and dangerous, are, I think, inevitable and largely excus- 
able, in the changing circumstances with which the Chris- 
tian Africans are faced. 

F. J. Rumsey, S.S.J.E. 


Christian Unity 


HIS is a subject on which much has been said, on 
which many books have been written, in the last kalf- 
century. The objective towards which speakers and 
writers have been pointing Christian people is the answer 
to our Lord’s prayer “ that they all may be one.”’ To the 
vision thus set before them Christians have been conspicu- 


ously disobedient. # 


The latest contribution to the subject has just appeared 
in the form of a booklet issued by Rhodes University 
Press. It is the reprint of a lecture delivered at Rhodes in 
October, last year. This lecture is the first of a series to 
be delivered annually. Financial provision for this has been 
made by an American Church in memory of one of its 
ministers, Dr. Peter Ainslie, a man who devoted his great 
gifts and much of his life to an endeavour to lead Christians 
to dwell together in unity. 

The first lecturer was the Archbishop of Cape Town. 
The place was the large hall of the college and the audience 
was large and distinguished. ‘The college staff filled the 
platform. Front seats were occupied by a galaxy of 
Bishovs at that time meeting in synod. Beside them 
there was a large muster of Methodist ministers also in 
‘conference at that time. The rest of the hall was filled 
with students and the general public. To this audience 
the Archbishop addressed himself and he engaged their 


attention unmistakably. It was an interesting evening ; 


- but as giving any help to the cause of Christian unity it was 


somewhat disappointing. The treatment of the subject 
was cautious, conservative, avowedly Anglican; and 
Anglican with a strong bias towards the Anglo-Catholic 
side of the house. Its contention was that the Church of 
England is a bridge across the river which separates the 
Church of Rome and Protestantism, a bridge which must 
safeguard its position on both banks ; that this Church is 
not a child of the Reformation ; and that it is ‘‘ the mission 
of Anglicanism to be a hindrance within the Re-union 
Movement to prevent a premature and incomplete re- 
union.” 

If what I have to say seems unduly critical, it is not that 
I do not appreciate the characteristic honesty and -frank- 
ness of Dr. Clayton ; it is not that I do not realise that he 
and those who think with him must be heard if we are 
to get anywhere in the re-union movement. But, I have 
been associated with this movement for well-nigh fifty 
years and nothing in it has impressed me more than the 
enthusiasm and devotion with which Anglicans and Epis- 
copalians from many lands have espoused and contributed 
to the cause of re-union. I recall a great gathering in 
Lausanne Cathedral in 1927, representing many nations 
and peoples and tongues. It was the first World Confer- 


» ence on Faith and Order and many of the most famous 
men in Christendom were present...The sermon was 
‘preached by: Bishop Brent of New York and he began, 


~ “We are here at the behest of Jesus Christ and we come ©. 


with willing feet.” Among the Anglicans were such 
«figures as Headlam, Gore, Temple. ; 

Then I recall the occasion on which, after the Life.and 
» Work conference at Oxford in’37, at a great service in St. 
-:Paul’s, the cautious Archbishop Lang took.as the text of 
- his sermon the words addressed to Moses when: he was 
‘faced with what seemed insuperable difficulty, “Speak to 
the children of Israel that they go forward.” 

» Somewhat later I-recall the inspiring and urgent words 
addressed to the last meeting of the Faith and Order Confer- 
‘ence in St. Giles’ cathedral, Edinburgh, by Archbishop 

. Temple ; and the voice in which ‘he led the whole congre- 
. gation to repeat with him a confession of faith that: had 
been prepared and placed in our hands. 

- These were high lights in the history of the movement 
and it would be foolish to depend upon high lights. . But 
on those. occasions: nothing could have been further 
from our thoughts thanthat Anglicanism was in ths move- 
ment to be a brake on the wheels. 

I would be sorry to give the impression that I am trying 
to teach Church History to the Archbishop. But in the 
lecture he employs a figure of speech which exposes his 
flank. Hesays, ‘‘ The Anglican Church , though immensely. 


affected by the Reformation, claims not to be a child of the 


Reformation ; -At the Reformation she washed her face ; 
’ but she still has the same face as she had before she washed 
- it, though the washing has made it look different.” 
As to this one would fain ask the questions :— 
‘1: What did the mother think of this washing of hier 
‘child’s face ? The answer is not. difficult. ‘The mother 
consigned the child to~ perdition ‘and, as a foretaste, 
- emblazoned her verdict in martyr fires which consumed 
-sons of nian the Church of — has reason to be 


- Proverbs—A 


ANY people faye written in praise of proverbs. In 
the preface to a little-book by James Stuart and D. 
McK. Malcolm called ‘‘ Zulu: proverbs. and popular say- 
ings’? the authors remark that ‘‘ Every true proverb is 
pithily expressed, and is based upon the ‘experience of 
mankind ; but it must also meet with eae se eaained 
and be of widespread application.”’ 

The better known proverbs are found. in ma Siasishi of 
all nations.» They can be paralleled in‘all languages and 
this tends to show the oneness of the experiences of man- 
kind underlying the outward differences of race and sur- 
roundings,. and even of religion. To all alike come sick- 
ness and trouble, joy and: sorrow, riches or poverty, but 
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proud ; among them the man who has provided millions 


with the language in which they have approached the 


Throne of Grace, Archbishop Cranmer. 
2.. What did the leaders themselves say of the chased in 
the face of the child ? Their answer is to be found in the 


Articles of Religion and they make it plain that they delib- 


erately left the old home because they were persuaded 
that doctrines taught therein were out of harmony with 
the teaching of the New Testament and therefore a stone 


_ of stumbling and a rock of offence. 


Moteover, is not the statement I have quoted, in this 
setting, a blunt announcement of apartheid ? 
In the reunion movement there are millions of Luther- 


-ans, Calvinists, Wesleyans, to mention only the most 


familiar of those who own themselves children of the 
‘Reformation. Are we to conclude that the attitude of the 
Church of England is :—our concern is primarily reunion 
with the Church of Rome, our association with the Church- 


‘es of the Reformation is friendly, but with them we can 


have no real communion, lest we destroy the hope we 
cherish of leading them back to be received with us 
into the ancient Western fold ? 

This attitude is not merely hindrance ; it is deadlock. 
Now, a bold step has recently been:taken in South India 
to break through this very deadlock ; and one might have 
expected a lecture on reunion to take some account of this 


- experiment. — 


“As an old-fashioned Protestant who has ever looked 


“upon the reunion movement as an outward and visible 


sign of a spiritual revival in which the people of God have 


‘reason to rejoice, and as one who has ever prayed for its 
‘prosperity, I can appreciate the Archbishop’s honesty of 


mind and clarity of speech; but I regret that the first 
Ainslie lecture should be an apology for going slow at a 
time when an anti-Christian ideology is threatening to 


‘conquer the world. 


].B.G. 


Comparison 


the reactions to these differ according to the ingrained 
centuries of culture or lack of culture, freedom or slavery 
that have gone to their production. 

Natural phenomena, evening and morning, storms and 
calms, the sky, earth, air and water all teach their lessons. 
There are Indian proverbs about the sky as also there are 
Bantu sayings in this country, for the sky is the property 
of all. 

The Indians reply to an impertinent question by the 
remark that “the sky was picked away by the kite,” and 
an ambitious man is “ one who plants a ladder on the sky.” 
The Zulus ask “ Who can plait a rope for ascending that 
he may go to heaven ?”’ and their saying ‘‘ The King is 
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playing’ implies their belief that the sky-god is causing 
the thunder. 
Evening comes, the shadows lengthen and the time for 
rest has begun. ‘‘ The sun is asleep,” say the Bantu “ we 
will talk further in the morning.” ‘Time is measured by 
the sun, and that is described in India by the picturesque 
_ sayings that ‘the sun is but a cow’s halter-length up the 
sky”? or “a palmyra’s height.” In the thousands of 
villages, after the blazing hours of day, little herd-boys 
drive their cattle home to the hamlet, their progress 
_marked by the clouds of soft dust, for this is ‘‘ the time of 
the cow’s dust.” 
Then, alas for poor woman-kind! Proverbs are very 
unkind to them. ‘‘ A woman’s word, a bundle of water ”’ 
- comes from India, and the Bantu warn each other ‘‘ Never 
tell a secret to a woman.”’. Amongst them she seems to be 
a sort of tribal whipping-post. ‘“‘ A woman is there to be 
beaten”’ and their saying that ‘‘A man who beats his wife 
will never want a wife’? seems to mean that even if the 
beaten one runs away her place can easily be filled. The 
Indian proverb says ‘‘ Beat a bullock every other furrow 
and a wife every other day.” 
But do not let us be too self-righteous, for from our 
island comes the following :— 
“A spaniel, a woman, a walnut tree. 
The more you beat ’em the better they be.”’ 
For real spitefulness let me recommend the sayings of 
the great Indian Law-giver Manu, full of acid. venom :— 


“ By violating her duty to her husband, a woman after: 


‘death becomes a jackal”’ “A woman is impure as falsehood 

‘itself, never fit for independence.” She is “‘ The chief 
gate of hell, a whirlpool of suspicion’’, “Her heart is-cruel 
as a viper’’—and so on and so on. One imagines that 
even the Zulus at their old-time fiercest could hardly beat 
this. iy : 

- To return to gentler every-day things : there is the old 
story of the mote and the beam. From India comes this. 
“* Ari! Brother ! Thou hast a hole in thy tail’, said the 
sieve to the needle,” to be matched by the Zulu “‘ Is it he 
who knows those (faults) of other people, while his own 
‘slip his memory ?”’ 

Evil-doers all the world over shun publicity. The 
Indian pick-pocket ‘‘ never asks permission from the man 
whose pocket he is going to pick,’’ and the Zulus put the 
same idea in picturesque language. ‘‘ Cover is the thing,” 
“« The iguanas enjoy the long grass.” 

Vanity has its exponents : The Zulus say “‘ There is Mr. 
Likes-to-be-gazed-at with his long hair (like a goat)’ and 
the Indian conceited man is one who, being sought after 
‘* flies as high as seven cocoanut trees,” or ‘“‘ within two 
and a half fingers’ breadth of the sky.” 

Family likenesses persist everywhere. The Indian 
‘As the potter, so the pot”’ pairs off with the Zulu “ Calves 
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follow their mothers ”’ ‘“‘ Like father, like son,’’ we say— 
and how expressive is the Bantu proverb “ The duiker is 
the kind of animal which is born with a zhuma (i.e. a circle 
of hair) on its head.” . 

Family life has its responsibilities ; for instance: the 
disposing of daughters in marriage. ‘The custom in India 
of providing big dowries impoverishes many a family for 
years. The Indian father may sigh “‘ One can support 
an elephant but not a daughter,”’ but in Africa the position 
is different. ‘‘ Marriage deprives the parents of the good 
services of their daughter,” so lobola, the bride-price in 
cattle, may be considered as a consolation as well as a 
business transaction. 

There will always be disagreements and ruffled feathers 
but it takes two to make a quarrel. The Indians say “‘ You 
can’t clap with one hand” or “ People who clash are 
like the meeting of pestle and mortar.” The Bantu have 
it that ‘‘ to produce sound there must be two brass pieces.”’ 

Anyhow why make a mountain out of a mole-hill ? Let 
a little friction pass, suggest the Zulus, “‘ Don’t take offence, 
good fellow, atthat knock of my stick, (it was accidental).” 
“‘T am sorry for what I saidif it hurt you, brother.’ But a 
quarrelsome man exaggerates ‘‘ He makes it out as bad as a 
snake.” The Indians say ‘He makes a crow out of a 
feather,” or “‘ a ten-headed monster out of a thumb.” 

But friendship and co-operation are good. “‘ Hands wash 
each other’? and bosom friends are “ inseparable like 
saliva and the tongue,” or, as the Indians say, “ They are 
like two peas in a pod ” or “‘ two beads ona rosary.” __ 

Indians think ’’ The mongoose is a match for the snake”’ 
and certainbly Kipling’s Rikki-tikki was, but Africa is not 
so sure. Their proverb is a warning of coming danger. 
“Run, Mongoose, here is the Mamba.” 

The Zulus have several variants of the maxim ‘‘ Each 
one for himself.’’ They say ‘“‘ There is no partridge that 
goes grubbing for another.” An Arab proverb has it 
that “ Every goat is hung up by his own leg.” 

These are only a few of the sayings and proverbs that 
may be gathered up and compared. Should not the palm 
be given to India for picturesqueness and variety and 
pithiness ? There is much self-seeking in the African, 
and many signs of a slave mentality, for centuries of slave- 
raiding have left their mark, but Father Hannan avers that 
there is in them a natural altruism, a capacity for genuine 
affection and the natural virtue of magnanimity, however 
much suppressed by the weight of traditional teaching. 
There is an intuitive faith in Imana, a Supreme Being, a 
Helper in distress. “If Imana were with me He would 
help-me.” ‘“ Imana has long arms,”’ ‘“‘ He who receives 
a gift from Imana is not stripped of it by the wind.” 
India has an old Sanscrit proverb handed down through 
countless generations: ‘‘ The destitute has God for his 
Protector,” . ELEANOR PEGG. 
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Sursum Corda 
LIBERTY 


So shall I keep Thy law continually for ever and ever. And 
I will walk at hberty. Psalm 119, 44-5. 


HESE are days when liberty fills a large place in men’s 
minds. There is constant talk of freedom. ‘There 

is a consuming desire for a larger and more unfettered life. 
We find this in individuals. We find it in nations. Liberty 
is looked upon as a badge of greatness. And certainly it 
may be claimed that some of the most illustrious nations 
are precisely those that have been most free—within their 


own borders, and in respect of neighbouring nations. 


Judaea, Greece, Switzerland and Great Britain stand in 
history as homes of the free. It is the boast of the United 
States to-day that it is the land of liberty. The opening 
paragraph of the Constitution of the United States reads : 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, and among these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.”’ 

Many people think this to be one of the noblest of state- 
ments, and so it is, but we must watch how we read _ it. 
“* Endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
and among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.”” ‘‘ Why,” some would say, “there is a 
picture of the ideal existence.” The interpretation they 
would put on life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
would be the right to do just what they please—a life 
without law of any kind. They would own no man as 
master. ‘They would have no rules imposed upon them. 
They think, ‘‘ What a glorious life that would all make. 
Perfect freedom, perfect liberty !”’ 

Multitudes in our day have taken that line. They have 
revolted against all. authority. They demand freedom 
from all convention, from all established codes. Chris- 
tian morality they will not accept. They will follow the 
whims of their own desire ; they will know life with a 
capital “‘L.”’ They want life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

With the desire for real freedom Christian people must 
have the utmost sympathy. The Bible, which enshrines 
our faith, is the great book of liberty. At the beginning of 
the Bible we have the story of the gift of liberty which God 
gave to man. He made man free of all the trees in the 
garden except one, but He put no fence round even it. 
Man could eat of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil if he chose. And throughout the ages we 
see the Almighty leading man into larger and larger free- 
dom, until at last Christ came. One of the first acts of the 
Saviour was to read in the synagogue at Nazareth the words 


of Isaiah about deliverance to the captives and the setting 


at liberty them that were bruised. Jesus said, “If ye . 


continue in my word, then are ye my disciples indeed ; and 
ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 
‘“‘ If the Son therefore shall make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed.”’ St. Paul loved to tell of the glorious liberty of 
the children of God. He advised some of his converts, 
‘‘ Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free.’ The Christian faith is the great religion of liberty. 

But what is liberty ? It is not the power to do just as 
one pleases. The power to do what I like and the exercis- 
ing of that power is not liberty. That is licence, which is 
the negation of liberty. There is much foolish talk to-day 
about freedom. The freedom often meant is, the freedom 
simply to do wrong, if wrong is desired. Some people 
think that the freest man is the man who is subject to no 
law, imposed either by himself or others or God. They 
think of law and liberty as opposed to each other. They 
set law over against liberty and liberty over against law. 

But we cannot have liberty if we have no law : we have 
only lawlessness. Abolish al] the laws of a country and 
what do you have? Liberty? No, anarchy. And it 
will not be a pleasant country to live in. Plato gave a 
picture of a country like that. He said it was a country 
where the very horses and asses had learned a wonderfully 
free and glorious way of moving, and so ran into everyone 
they met in the street unless pedestrians got out of their 
way. 

Supposing we abolish the law that motorists must keep 
to the left hand side of the road? Supposing there were 
no laws of the road and motorists could run anywhere, at 
any speed ? Would there be more liberty on the roads ? 
Certainly not. But there would be more uncertainty, 
more danger, more accidents and death. 

A free country is not a country where people can do just 
as they please. A free country is not a country without 
law. It is a country of good law. The psalmist knew 
what he was doing when he said, ‘‘ So shall I keep Thy law 
continually for ever and ever. “ And I will walk at liberty.”’ 

We must have law in our life, and not least inward law. 
True freedom lies in submission to the highest law. 
Shallow-thinking people are suspicious of law. They 
believe it curbs freedom. But the best type of law does 
not enslave life ; it broadens and enriches it. 

The youth of eighteen who has spent his life on the veld, 
herding cattle day after day, may seem to have glorious 
freedom. But without education and culture and faith he 
is not free. But free is the youth who has submitted to 
the laws and rules of school and college, so that at the same 
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age he finds himself in the kingdom of letters, of knowledge, 
of Christian faith. True freedom comes from submission 
to high and good law. 

Throughout the Bible we find this truth has been learn- 
ed by the best men. ‘So shall I observe Thy law con- 
tinually for ever and ever. And I will walk at liberty.” 
Jesus said, ‘‘ Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free.”” St. Paul declared, “‘ The law of the spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin 
and death.” St. James speaks of ‘“‘the perfect law of 
liberty.”’ All these had learned that to be free we must 
submit to the highest law. 

Where shall we find it? We find it, as we find so much 
else, in Christ. There in His life you have perfect law 
and perfect liberty. He was a man in bonds, but never 
was man so free. Men took Christ and bound Him and 
led Him to Pilate—a fettered prisoner. But he was the 
freest of all the throng. 
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Son of God though He was, He did not say, “ I am free 
to do my own will.’ No, He submitted to the highest 
law: ‘I delight to do Thy will, O my God.” ‘‘ Not my 
will, but Thine, be done.” 

He made it the rule of His life that He would ever seek 
the good of others. ‘‘ I am among you as he that serveth,” 
He said. He made Himself men’s slave. 

We reach fréedom by the same path—by obedience to 
the highest we know. And that means submission to 
Christ, obedience to Him. The Christian man is the 
freest of all men, because he has put on the yoke of Christ. 

‘“‘ Make me a captive, Lord, and then I shall be free, 

Force me to render up my sword, and I shall conquer- 
or be.” 
Blessed paradox! By this road we come to the freedom 


of the Christian man, 
R.H.W.S. 


Christian Council Notes 


R. Alexander Kerr has already given Outlook readers 
a general impression of the Executive Committee 


meetings of the Christian Council in Cape Town recently. 


He has well said that they were the best attended of recent 
years. Many of the subjects on the agenda were of con- 
siderable importance, and although the meetings lasted 
longer than usual, interest, and therefore attendance, was 
maintained throughout, and the level of discussion was 
admirable. We wish now to refer to some of the matters 
discussed and the decisions reached. 

Call to Prayer. The text of the “Call to Prayer” 
which the Executive Committee issued as from ‘ Chris- 
tian leaders in our land who are profoundly disturbed at 
the growth of those features in our national life which 
obscure the vision of God, create barriers between those 
who are members of one family, and quench the life of the 
Spirit in many of our brethren,’’ has already appeared in 
the Outlook. It has now being communicated to the heads 
of all Churches and Missions including the Dutch Re- 
formed and Roman Catholic Churches, asking their 
endorsement and issuing to their own people. It should 
be noted, however, that the day on which special prayers 
are asked in all Churches is not Whitsunday, as appeared 
in the text published in the last issue of the Outlook, but 
the Sunday after Ascension Day, May 21st. A whole- 
hearted and wide response is asked for. 

Conference Follow-up. The published report of 
the Council’s Conference at Rosettenville on “‘ The Chris- 
tian Citizen in a Multi-Racial Society ’’ was tabled at the 
Executive Meetings. It is now in wide demand and a new 
edition has been ordered. It is hoped that Ministers’ 
Fraternals, Church and Institution groups, will devote 


some of their time to its serious study this year to ensure 
that the Findings of this widely representative gathering 
are not left in the air. From the Executive’s point of view 
the matter has been carried forward considerably at the 
recent meetings. 

Acting on the suggestion of the last.full meeting of the 
Council a Theological and Biblical Commission on Race 
Relations is being set up, which will go into the matter 
thoroughly from the theological and biblical standpoints, 
and publish ultimately what may be hoped to be a compre- 
hensive study of the subject. His Grace the Archbishop 
of Cape Town is being asked to draft a scheme of study 
upon which the members of the Commission may work. 

Since one of the most common criticisms of the Chris- 
tian position is that it won’t work in South Africa, the 
Executive felt it wise to appoint also a Social and Economic. 
Commission, consisting of the contributors to the Rosetten- 
ville Conference Report (with the exception of the Theolog- 
ical paper), with other personnel added as required. This 
Commission will study in some detail the application of 
Christian teaching on Race Relations to the South African 
scene. As part of its material it will consider the views 
expressed by groups studying the Council’s Conference 
Report, and it therefore becomes doubly important that 
groups should tackle this matter as soon as possible. 

Both of these Commissions will be busy on long-term 
tasks. It was felt, however, that a much briefer and 
immediate statement should be put out on the Biblical 
basis of the Christian view of Race Relations. Accordingly 
a pamphlet will be published as early as possible setting 
out this basis in two articles, one on the Old and one on 
the New Testaments. 
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Admission of Missionaries. In order to meet 
complaints regarding the delay in the admission to South 
Africa of Non-British missionaries, a regulation was 
framed by the Department of the Interior by which such 
“Missionaries would be admitted to the country without 
delay on two year contracts renewable at the discretion of 
the Minister. The Christian Council lodged objections 
to this regulation since it bade well, in effect, to dissuade 
Protestant missionaries (usually married men with families) 
from offering for service in South Africa. In an interview 
with the Minister of the Interior a deputation from this 
Council discussed ways in which, on the one hand, delay in 
admission might be avoided, and on the other, such a regu- 
lation as described above might be avoided. The Council 
has been asked to submit a plan for the approval of the 
Minister. 

The plan which is now being submitted to Missionary 
Societies envisages the appointment of Ds. J. Reyneke and 
the Rev. H. P. Junod, both of Pretoria, and Archdeacon 
R. Rouse of Johannesburg, as the official and fully accred- -. 
ited representatives of the Missionary Societies concern- 
ed for liaison with the Department of the Interior, to whose 
‘officials they would be given ready access concerning the 
admission to this country of Non-British Missionaries. 

Assembly Resolutions. The Congregational: Union, 
from its Assembly in October, remitted to the Council 
three requests: (1) that the Council should consider the 
initiation of a Day of Humiliation and Intercession in 
respect of the racial situation in South Africa ; (2) that the 
Council should make a further approach to the- Prime 
Minister to discuss with him on a non-party basis the 
Government’s racial policy ; (3) that the Council urge the 
Government to replace any bursaries and. scholarships 
recently removed from African students, and provide bur- 
saries and scholarships for Coloured students qualifying 
for a University course. 

The lengthy discussion on the first of these requests led 
the Council to launch its ‘‘ Call to Prayer’ dealt with 
earlier in these notes. 

A further approach to the Prime Minister was made late 
last year on the basis of the second request, asking Dr. 
Malan whether he would be prepared to receive a deputa- 
tion from the Churches if one were organised. The main 
passage from his reply stated that “if the views of your 
Council as reflected in the Resolutions adopted at the 
assemblies of constituent and associated bodies of the 
Council, forwarded under cover of your communications 
of the 23rd November, 1948, are unchanged, the Prime 
Minister has no other option than to adhere to the. terms of 
-his communication dated 31st January, 1949.”’: 

With respect to bursaries and scholarships for Africans 
there was news that these had been reinstated since the 
Congregational Assembly met. Regarding Coloured 


possible, . 
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‘students the Executive decided to make the necessary 


approach to the Government. 


REPORTS OF THE COUNCIL’S SECTIONS 


Evangelism. Note was taken of the new emphasis on 
Evangelism among the Churches in South Africa and, in- 
deed, throughout the world. Particular attention was 
given to a new publication of the World Council of Church- 
es in fulfilment of its. pledged policy ‘to support the 
churches in their task of evangelisation.”’ Entitled ‘““The 
Evangelisation of Man in Modern Mass Society” the 
pamphlet ealls for a serious approach to and study of the 


problems involved in effective Evangelism at the present 


time. - Articles on the pamphlet had been written for the 
main church newspapers in this country, and the pamphlet 
was being read by an increasingly wide circle. 

On the missionary side, the Research. Secretary, the 
Rev. Mungo Carrick, had undertaken the initial survey in 
connection with the training and recruitment of the minis- 
try. The results of- this, so far as people had sent in 


~-answers ‘tothe Questionnaire, had been drawn up in a 


document for submission to the I.M.C. Research Secre- 
tariat. The intended three-man Commission’s visit to 
Southern Africa from the I.M.C. had, however, been post- 


_poned for a while to allow a start to be made in the more 


pressing areas of East and West Africa. This will allow 
time for a fuller answer from South Africa, and those 
Missionary Councils which have not yet sent. in their 
replies to the Questionnaire are asked to do so as soon as 


Education. Dr. Kerr reported that the wide dissem- 
ination of the Council’s memorandum to the Native 
Education Commission had enabled it to be of use to 
others giving evidence: Oral evidence was to be given by 
the Council’s Education Section following the Executive 
meetings. 

On the European side, the Christian Education. Move- 
ment had prepared, at the request of the Council, a con- 
sidered commentary on the scheme for Christian-National 
Education (I.C.N.O.), and this the Executive decided to 
circulate immediately to member Churches and Missions 
before endorsing it and authorising publication. 

Literature. Note was taken of the readiness of the 
International Committee on Christian Literature for 
Africa to. make available grants of money to persons pre- 
paring simple theological literature for Africans. Such 
requests require the endorsement.and recommendation of 
the Council. Valuable help has already been given by the 


International fosinitters in Projects brought to its atten- 
tion by :the Council. . 


The -Hymnbook a sriasee “whieh this Becton ce 
been busy on for some time, was now in the hands of the 
printers, and would be ayailable shortly. It was hoped to 
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arrange then for a further printing by the aaareher of 
Mines for use in Mine Compounds. Lo 


The work of co-ordinating the literature output of: 


Church and Mission presses continues, and full lists of 
available material will, it is hoped, be published in the 
S.A. Outlook before long. 

Note was also taken of the new theological quarterly 
The Daystar, published under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Committee, and this was warmly recommended 
by the Section to all Churches and Missions for extensive 
use by both European and African: ministers and evange- 
lists. Criticisms and suggestions will be welcomed by the 
Council and the International Committee. 

A Conference of all bodies interested in Shangaan, 
Tsonga, Ronga, and Tswa, has now finalised a common 
orthography, and it would be appreciated if everyone 
writing or printing anything in these languages would 
follow the new accepted orthography which is the result of 
more than twenty-five years preparatory work. Com- 
mittees are still busy on the unification of the Suto language. 

With respect to mass. education, the many experiments 
made in many African languages with the Laubach system 


or its offspring have now proved that the greatest expecta- ' 
tions are warranted for Evangelisation and elementary . 


Education. As soon as booklets and charts are available 
it is recommended that they be used in prisons, mine 
compounds, mother guilds, youth movements, : hospitals, 
etc. : : + Uges ‘ eter ies 
Medical Work... Dr. R. D. Aitken dealt with the posi- 


tion of the Mission Hospitals in the various Provinces, and - 


emphasised the difficulties of staffing, particularly of 
European nurses. African nurses were waiting to be 
trained in numbers that it was impossible at the moment 
to accept. It was even more serious than the financial 
position... The youth of the Churches must be faced with 
the challenge. 

A deputation from the Council to the Administrator of 
the Cape had been arranged to follow the Executive meet- 
ings, to place before him once more the serious financial 
plight of the Cape Mission Hospitals. (It: may here be 
mentioned that the deputation met the Administrator and. 
the Executive Committee of the Provincial Council, and 
after putting its case, was informed that the Province had 
agreed to raise the basis of subsidy from 50% to 75% of 
maintenance costs on. a patient-day basis, not to exceed 
17s. 6d. per patient-day. 


grant in respect of approved capital expenditure. The 
Administrator further expressed the hope that the Church- 
es and Missions. would retain control of the Mission 
Hospitals since their work. was indispensable.) 

Social Welfare.:” ‘This « important. Section of the 


Council’s work, under the direction of the Rev. A. W... 


TIn.addition, the Province would - 
pay 75% of outpatient costs, and would make a f£ for £ - 
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Blaxall, dealt with a multitude of matters. Prominent 

among them were Movements among the Coloured People, 

Private Prisons, overseas interest in and enquiries regard- 

ing South West Africa, the Native Building Workers Bill, 
abuse of Dagga as a habit-forming drug, and the Welfare 

Organisations Act. | 

As Dr. Kerr has already indicated in an earlier article, 
the Executive recognised that Private Prisons were no new 
thing, though there was grave fear that the system was on 
the increase. The Committee decided to convey its 
apprehensions to the Government. 

Note was taken of certain objections to the terms of the 
Native Building Workers Bill, and representations on this 
matter would be made through the Institute of Race Rela- 
tions which was giving full consideration to the matter. 

Owing to the confusion in the minds of many church 
officials regarding the requirements of the Welfare Orga- 
nisations Act the Section’s convener undertook to prepare 
a memorandum on the subject for their guidance. The 
importance of the churches’ securing representation on the © 
local Welfare Boards was again stressed, in view of the fact 
that the new National Board will be recruited: from local 
boards. 

Representations are also to be made by the Council: ; 
regarding the unfortunate oe lai of Non- nse dn 
passengers on the Railways. 

Women’s Work. Mrs. Wark gave a brief report of 
the activities of this Section, covering the discussion of the 
Interim Report of the World Council of Churches on - 
‘* The Life and Work of Women in the Church,” and the - 
endeavour to set up interdenominational Women’s one 
mittees in each centre. 

Youth. The Rev. D. P. Anderson, who has taken 
charge of this Section, reported progress made in the 
equipping of the interdenominational Conference Centre 
at Roodepoort, and, in particular, the need for subscrip- 
tions to enable the land on which the Centre is being orga- 
nised to be purchased. A deposit has to be made by April, 
and £850 is still required. The importance and value of 
such a Centre is being increasingly recognised, but further 
support is urgently needed if the opportunity that the 
acquisition of the property presents is not to pass away. 

Finance. The Hon. Treasurer, Mr. A. M. Filmer, 
reported that, on the year’s work the Council had a deficit 
of about £100... This was not a sound position. Expenses 
had been cut to a minimum. The. contributions from 
Churches and Missions showed some small increases, but 
the figure, though the best for years, was still far short of 
what was required. .Subscriptions and donations were 
also quite inadequate. Names of interested people who 
might be. approached by the Treasurer were urgently re- 
quired if an improvement was to be effected, and Churches 
and Missions are asked, particularly where no increase has 
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been made, to step up their contributions to enable their 
Council to pay its way. There was reason to believe that 
the Council’s work and witness had never been more 
highly valued than now, but this required translation into 
financial support. 

International Affairs. The Council’s small group 
which had hitherto handled correspondence with the Com- 
mission of the Churches on International Affairs (World 
Council of Churches) reported on the many matters on 
which information had been sought, and the likelihood of 
this work becoming even more important and demanding 
in the light of certain issues which were likely to be raised. 
The Executive decided, therefore, that the group should 
be enlarged from three members to seven, these now being 
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the President, the Rev. E. W. Grant, the Rev. A. W. 
Blaxall, the Rev. D. W. Ross, Ds. J. Reyneke, the Rev. H. 
P. Junod, the Rev. G. A. Mabille, and the Secretary. 

Liquor Legislation Reform. The Committee had 
the pleasure of hearing Mr. F. B. Allen, M.P. on this 
subject, and agreed to give its support to action designed 
to achieve specific reforms. 

The Committee was happy to receive greetings from Dr. 
John R. Mott and Dr. James Dexter Taylor and, on the 
other hand, to pay tribute to the memory of Dr. Neil 
Macvicar, whose death removed yet another old friend of 
the Council. 7 


S.G.P. 


Communist ‘‘Treason’’ Trials 


HE custom of subjecting accused persons to physical 
torture in the hope of wringing confessions from 
them, or of getting them to incriminate others, dates from 
time immemorial, and until not so long ago was almost 
universal. By the nineteenth century, civilized nations, 
it was assumed, enlightened and influenced by the Gospel, 
had abandoned these methods of barbarism once for all. 
No one dreamed that in the twentieth century totalitarian 
regimes arising in the very heart of Europe would not only 
restore the torture chamber as an instrument of govern- 
ment, but would utilize the discoveries of modern science 
in order to make the “‘ examination ”’ of prisoners far more 
fiendishly effective than such crude medieval devices as 
the thumbscrew and the rack. Here lies the explanation 
of the extraordinary phenomenon that people brought to 
trial in Communist countries, practically without excep- 
tion, not only confess their guilt with alacrity, but often 
condemn their past in abject terms, and even ask for 
punishment. This aspect of ‘‘treason”’ trials first be- 
came apparent in Russia when Soviet leaders proceeded to 
liquidate former comrades. Since the war it has become 
even more strikingly characteristic of the public trials of 
opposition leaders in all the satellite countries East of the 
Iron Curtain. The result is the same, whether the vic- 
tims are Liberal statesmen, Socialist leaders, Communists 
charged with “‘ deviationist’”” views, or members of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, or even Protestant pastors. 
All plead guilty to at least the more serious charges brought 
against them. How are we to account for these coincid- 
ences, which are too marked and frequent to be accid- 
ental ? 
PROCESSING THE VICTIMS 
Slowly but surely precise information as to what happens 
behind the scenes has leaked out. What is euphemistically 
called the ‘‘ processing ’’ of victims of the secret police is a 
horrible story of diabolical ingenuity aiming first at the 


disintegration of the personality of the accused, and then 
his reintegration as a new personality, a helpless puppet in 
the hands of psychiatrists, a prisoner who can be relied 
upon to behave in court exactly as his enemies may direct 
him. The fullest and most authentic account of such 
procedure has just been published. in the United States 
in a book by Mr. Stephen K. Swift, an experienced journa- 
list, after a tour of inquiry in Europe. Extensive extracts 
from his story appeared in a recent issue of The Church 
Times. Mr, Swift’s inquiry was directed to the case of 
Cardinal Mindszenty, but the treatment of the Hungarian 
Cardinal is merely a sample of the technique adopted to- 
ward all who make themselves obnoxious to the Soviet 
dominated rulers. Whether the Cardinal did or did not 
conspire against them is neither here nor there. No man, 
whatever his crimes, should ever be subjected to the 
physical and psychical tortures inflicted on the Roman 
prelate, who, among other things, was made to stand for 
eighty-four hours under continuous interrogation until he. 
collapsed. ‘The “ processing ”’ is designed to bring about 
first a physical breakdown, and then’ a nearly complete 
mental collapse. This is done with the aid of two drugs’ 
known as Actedron and Mescaline. The latter drug 
produces schizophrenia., more popularly known as “ split 
mind.” 
ITS FUTILITY 

By such methods prisoners, if they survived (some do 
not), have been made to “ confess’ to crimes they never 
knew existed, and to incriminate people they have never 
known. They have been reduced to a state in which they 
could be coached not only to admit what the prosecution 
wished them to admit, but in order to give the appearance 
of plausibility to their ‘‘ confessions’? they have been 
coached to deny certain of the charges. By such means 
the abnormality of the victims after their ordeals has been 
largely hidden from spectators in court. Could devilry go _ 


» 


4 
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farther? Could any legal system be more calculated 
ultimately to defeat its own ends? The truth about such 
trials was bound to leak out in time, and the more widely 
it is known the more surely will it destroy all respect and 
confidence in Soviet justice. No verdict in future will be 
accepted as in accordance with the facts. Meanwhile, the 
new technique of persecution has given a new poignancy 
to modern martyrdoms. é 
The Christian. 


New Books 


The Second Evangelical Awakening in Britain, ‘by 
J. Edwin Orr. (Marshall, Morgan & Scott, London : 
17/6). 2 
This book was submitted as a thesis and won the author 

a D.Phil. degree from Oxford. The amount of research 

involved in its preparation was enormous, for most of its 

facts are taken from the contemporary newspaper and 
magazine press. Many libraries in Britain and America 
were also laid under contribution, while the author’s 
evangelistic labours gave him the background of every 
county in England, Scotland and a considerable part of 

Ireland. But while the book bears the marks of original 

and scholarly research, just as clearly it is seen that the 

writer’s main purpose is to further the cause of evangelism. 

A feature of the book is its readability. Dr. Orr in 
most interesting fashion tells the story of the great Evange- 
lical Revival which, beginning in America, swept not only 
the United States, but Ulster, Scotland, Wales and England. 

For some seven years it continued with unabated force, 

but its total impact, thanks largely to the work of Dwight 

L. Moody and others, lasted down to the outbreak of the 

first world-war in 1914. Dr. Orr contends that this 

fifty-year period constituted a distinct and definite period 
of the expansion of the Christian Church, in fact a Second 
Evangelical Awakening comparable to the Awakening 
under the Wesleys‘and Whitfield in the previous century. 
The author’s method of treatment is the geographical 
one: he considers the development of the movement in 
specific areas and gives a chronological account of happen- 
ings within counties. aE 

Other valuable features of the volume are found in 
chapters devoted to describing opposition to the Revival 

(partly due to some of its physical manifestations), to the 

parts played by denominations and particular religious 

societies, and to the prominent personalities of the Move- 
ment. There are also chapters on ‘‘ Revival Psychology,” 

‘‘ Revival Theology,” and “ Revival Hymnology.”’ 

The book has left on one reader at least an intense desire 
that, through the working of God’s Spirit, history may 
repeat itself. - incl ‘ 


R.H.W.S. 
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Bushman Stories, by E. W. Thomas (Geoffrey Cumber- 

ledge, Oxford University Press, Cape Town, 6/-). 

The author of this book tells how in the Outjo district of 
South West Africa he came upon a little old man whose 
name was Gaira, who claimed to be a pure Bushman, 
though he was descended from two Bushmen stocks. (His 
claim to be of pure Bushmen stock on his mother’s side is 
however questioned by the author.) Inthe Nama dialect, 
his mother’s language, old Gaira told his stories in which 
the central figure is Heiseb who in Nama mythology is 
credited with magical powers. The author tells us, “ The 
Bushman amongst strangers is a shy little man, distrustful 
and fugitive, but amongst his own people he is joyous and 
free. In his leisure hours he loves games and play-acting, 
his primitive musical instruments, singing and dancing. 
Above all, he is a great teller of stories. Almost un- 
sheltered in the wide African days and nights, without 
artificial wrappings, prone to elemental wonder, he is 
close to the heart of Nature. The heroes of his race, the 
beasts, birds and insects, the storm, the wind, the water, 
the sun, the moon, the dawn, the stars, all are wrought in 
the fabric of his folk-lore, and he never wearies of talking 
and hearing about them.” 

From this background the author gives us a delightful 
book; which draws us nearer to the Bushman in sympathy 
and interest. ‘There is something elemental in these.stories, 
and they bring out again the essential unity in folklore the 
world over. 

R.H.W.S. 
* * * % 
The Doctor’s Devotion, edited by Daniel T. Jenkins. 

(S.C.M. 129 pages. 4s. 6d.) 

This little book should be read and studied by all doctors 
who are professing Christians. Its chief purpose is to 
cause us to question the motives of our actions when deal- 


‘ing with many circumstances in a doctor’s life and routine. 


The book will not lead only to discussion since it states. 
‘‘ what is needed is not more discussion but more applica- 
tion, diligence, conscientiousness, and self-sacrifice in the 
tasks which lie clearly to hand.”’ Again, ‘‘ No amount of 
personal devotion or theological learning ¢an make up for 
medical ignorance on the doctor’s part.”’ 

We recommend this book to those who have the respon- 
sibility of advising their fellow men. 

WAC: 
* * * * 

Moffatt leads the way, by Hugh F. Frame. (Livingstone 

Press, ‘“ Pathfinder ”’ Series, 142 pp., 4/6). 

This is the latest addition to an excellent series of short 
popular missionary biographies for adolescent readers, 


~ which already includes those of Livingstone, Chalmers 
“and John Williams. 


It presents the cream of the wonder- 
ful Moffatt story, vividly told as a record of stirring adven- 
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ture and high achievement. Whether you are familiar 
with the Moffatt epic or not you will find it hard to put 
down when you have started on it. Touches here and 
there suggest that the writer is not very familiar with the 
South African scene, as when we read that on one occasion 
Moffatt rode from Grahamstown on his way to Cape Town 
“west across the prairie.” A simple map, too—that 
intriguing adjunct to any good tale of adventure—would 
greatly enhance the value of the book to the type of reader 
for whom it is designed. But it is a welcome addition to a 
fine series. 
* % a 

Colonial Government, (Geoffrey Cumberledge, Oxford 

University Press 80 pp. 4/6). 

This is a very skilfully selected and briefly annotated 
Reading List on British Colonial Government edited under 
the auspices of Nuffield College by Margery Perham. It 
is designed to help ordinary folk who are interested in the 
subject or in any particular territory, rather than the 
advanced student who would want something more com- 
prehensive or specialised. It is a good working list and 
for those who want something fuller there is included a 
list of twenty-six bibliographies covering all parts of the 
world. <A total of over six hundred publications is listed, 
some of which deal with territories under other rule than 
British, for purposes of comparison. The emphasis is 


on Government throughout, partly to keep it within 


bounds, and partly because other such lists are in process 
of preparation dealing with Economics, Law, Urban or 
Rural Conditions. 

Africa looms larger than any other continent, mainly, as 
Miss Perham points out, because of ‘‘ the growing recog- 
nition of the importance of the African colonies as their 
development proceeds, which is due in turn to their 
extent and their actual and potential economic and strate- 
gic importance. From the standpoint of government, 
moreover, Africa has a unique interest. The rapid changes 
in the conditions of the largest mass of. isolated tribal 
populations under European government have produced 
many urgent problems of administrative method and 
political advancement. These have naturally resulted in 
numerous books and official investigations and repo:ts. 
The questions of African government are large enough ‘in 
territories where there are no immigrant groups: Nigeria 
is here the classic country of political experiment. But 
the settlement of Europeans in eastern, central, and south- 
ern Africa has produced an entirely different situation in 
which political and administrative problems are entangled 
with those of race relations : these difficulties have resulted 
in a. large official and unofficial literature which deals 
mainly with East Africa and, within that region, with 
Kenya.” 
is added. 


. For this reason also a Section on ‘Race Relations f 
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Lovedale Notes 


Staff Changes :— The following new members of Staff. 
have been welcomed at the opening of a new session :—in | 


the High School, Messrs. H. Crisp, B.A., G. M. Mata- 
nzima, B.Sc., M. J. Sadler, B.A., H. W. Shearsmith, 
M.Sc., A. Watts, 
Mdodana, Mrs. L. N. Sokopo. 
E. W. Hutton, Dispenser; Mr. Moths, Assistant Works 
Foreman ; ‘“‘ Housemen ”’—Dr. (Miss) O. B. Z. Bikitsha, 
Drs. G. J. Budow, P. L.. Meyer, D. V. T. Paulse, S. B. 
Shocket. Sister M. W.° Anderson has returned after 
extended study leave in Europe and America. ; 


Examination Results :— 
The latest results are probably the best ever in Loyedale. 
In the High School, 83 out of 90 candidates passed Senior 
and Junior Certificate; in the various Training School 
Exams. 113 out of 129 wie Ae were successful. 


was passed by all 43 candidates. 


Mr. W. A. H. Chestéxs—Mr Chesters, Inspector of 


Schools, retired in February, and the Governing Council. 


has placed on record its deep appreciation for his many - 


services over a long period to Lovedale and the surround- 
ing districts. His successor is Mr. J. W. Macquarrie, who 
needs no introduction to Lovedale. 


Dr. and Mrs. Wilkie—Lovedale learnt with regret of © 


Mrs. Wilkie’s illness, and of our former Principal's meet- 


ing with an accident in the streets of Edinburgh. " We are eC 


glad that he has now recovered. 


Mr. B. B. Madledle, B.A., 


completion of thirty years in the service of Lovedale. 


Tree Planting—1950 is to be a tree-planting year at 
Lovedale, to replace losses due to drought. Mr. Melvill 
has gieracy planted 200 matchwood poplars in the field 
south of ‘‘ Domira.” 


Miss Mabel Shaw—this wellknown missionary .and 
authoress of God’s Candlelights, etc., visited Lovedale 


with two colleagues, Miss Bishop.and Miss Sabin, on 27th | 


February. 


In the evening she addressed the Staff Prayer 
Meeting. | 


o* * * * 


For the immediate alleviation of racial tension, 


nothing could achieve more than a courtesy cam- 


paign. In particular this applies to government 

departments such as the Post Office and BIN et 

Courtesy costs nothing but pays high dividends. 
The Bantu World. 


M.A. Practising School—Miss. §. . 
At the Hospitals—Mr. . 


“The - 
Boys’ and Girls’ Industrial Schools had 9 passes out of 7 
entries, and the Practising School Std. VI examination 


at present on the Training . 
School Staff, has received many congratulations on. the © 


wen 7 RTM 


